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A PRIVATE INQUIRY. 


OnE evening, some months ago, I was seated before 
the fire waiting for my wife, whom I had promised 
to take to the theatre, when the servant brought 
in a card, saying that a gentleman particularly 
desired to see me. I looked at the card ; it bore 
the name of ‘Chr. Waitzen,’ with an address, and 
in the corner, ‘ Private Inquiry Office.’ The name 
was known to me merely from my having re- 
marked it at the foot of mysterious advertisements ; 
of the bearer of it, I knew no more than the card 
told me. 

‘Did he say what he wanted, Jane? I’m just 
going out.’ 

‘No, sir; but he wish to see you most parti- 
cular.—Missus won’t be ready for a quarter of an 
hour, she added. 

‘ Shew him in,’ I said—* What the deuce can he 
want with me?’ I muttered to myself, as I looked 
at the clock. 

The servant returned in a few moments, usher- 
ing in a tall man, to whom I offered a seat. Mr 
Waitzen, who, I afterwards learned, had formerly 
been in ‘the force,’ had still about him marks of 
the policeman, in spite of his evident attempts to 
repress them. I have observed about detectives 
that they never appear quite at home in their 
clothes ; I suppose that, from constantly assuming 
all kinds of garments as disguises, they never 
become thoroughly used to one style of dress. 
From this cause, or from some other with which 
I am not acquainted, it results that a detective’s 
dress never has the individuality, which in some 
degree, however faint, marks that of the rest of 
men. Chr. Waitzen had deserted ‘the force’ for 
some years, but his old trade was discernible at 
times. The official boots, to which, in spite of the 
fact, that they at once betray any disguise, the 
ordinary detective clings as a drowning man to 
a hencoop—these, this gentleman had for ever 
discarded. 

‘Mr Waitzen ?’ 

‘ That is my name, sir’ 

‘To what—to what fortunate occurrence, sir, am 


I indebted for this visit?’ I asked with a slight 
irony in my manner, for, to tell the truth, I did 
not feel very well disposed towards the race of 
‘ Private Inquirers” ‘ May I ask whether I am the 
object of some delicate inquiry ?’ 

‘Not at all, sir. I have come to beg your assist- 
ance in a matter of business: may I reckon on 
your aid ?’ 

‘That depends entirely on what you require. I 
must know first what is the assistance you desire, 
and for what purpose.’ 

‘Of course, I should not for one moment think 
of asking you for any aid without giving you 
every assurance you could require that the infor- 
mation is sought for a proper purpose.’ He took 
a little note-book from his pocket. ‘You are 
skilful in reading ciphers ?’ he asked. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’ve amused myself sometimes 
in that way; but how did you know it?’ 

‘ Excuse me ; it is my business to know every- 
thing by myself or through others. You sent to 
the Times last autumn a solution of an advertise- 
ment in cipher ?” 

‘I did; but’—— 

‘I made a note of the initials (you did not sign 
your name) and of the address : I thought it might 
be useful some day. ‘Your letter was dated from 
C——, a small watering-place in Dunshire. I 
intended, when I might be that way, to see whether 
you lived there (highly improbable), or if not, 
to get your address. I had no difficulty in 
finding the house at which you had lodged; but 
they had forgotten your place of abode in Lon- 
don. Very awkward! But you had had a cheque 
sent down to you, and that cheque you changed. 
The bank had not kept the name of the drawer, 
but the cheque was drawn on Coutts’s. I found 
the name of the drawer’—— 

‘My aunt,’ I interposed. 

‘ Exactly, continued Waitzen: 
address, and here I am, 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘this is a nice specimen of the 
way in which you look into people’s private 
affairs!’ : 


‘What could I do, sir? If you had signed your 


‘got your 
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name, I should have been saved a journey. And 
now, sir, before asking your assistance, you, a 
gentleman of honourable and delicate feeling, will, 
of course, insist on knowing the object for which 
that assistance is required. You’re quite right, 
sir; this system of private inquiries is very low 
and dirty, but what can I do? It’s my trade. 
Will you aid me, if I convince you that all is 
straightforward ?” 

* Let me hear, I said. 

He again looked at his note-book. ‘ Last 
settling-day on the Stock Exchange, J. C. dis- 
appeared, carrying with him, fraudulently, an 
immense number of bonds and other securities, 
which he can easily negotiate on any Bourse. 
The police are after him; but several members of 
the Stock Exchange, acting in concert, have, in 
addition, authorised me to make inquiry. I have 
reason to believe that he is in England, and I also 
believe, from the active pursuit set on foot imme- 
diately, and from other circumstances, that it is 
not likely he can have got off with all the securities 
in his actual possession. I have also reason to 
believe—I need not explain why, but partly from 
the word at the head—that this advertisement in 
cipher is either from him, or addressed to him. 
Now, sir, that I have told you my story, will you 
undertake to help me?’ Here he handed to me 


an advertisement, cut from a newspaper. It ran 
thus : 


Frep. (11218) (23649) (207-76) (132'3) (27°61) 
(142°54) (121-32) (12°32) (72°6) (202°30) (38°106) 
(26251) (78°22) (63°94) (110-6) (262°51) (19°33) (160-60) 
(23092) (37°51) (210-29) (204°79) (15°67) (143°61) 
(121-32) (236°54) (37-101) (21°17) (23654) (23878) 
(5°1)' (175°75) (143-61) (13°7) (204°79) (114-2) (10°102) 
(121-32) (13215) (78°112) (15762) (10058) (13419) 
(264°30) (268°66) (5°1) (187°71) (80°45) (117°75) (265°62) 
(9°101) (245°62) (154°55) (158-46) (256-41). 


‘Well, I said, after looking at it for a few 
moments, ‘this cipher does not seem to be of the 
simplest kind! Before undertaking the task, I 
should like to know the terms’ He mentioned 
them, and I am bound to say that they were very 
liberal. ‘ But after all; i said, ‘this may not be 
J. C’s advertisement. Yet I shall have the trouble 
all the same !’ 

‘ And the cheque also, my dear sir,’ said Waitzen 
with fervour. 

* Very good: on those terms, I undertake it. If 
I cannot succeed in reading the cipher, I agree to 
lose my pains.’ 

‘One thing more,’ said the private inquirer; 
‘ you see the importance of my knowing the mean- 
ing of this advertisement as early as possible: 
when can you let me have the translation ?” 

‘I'll do all I can, I replied: ‘will you look in 
at noon to-morrow? I shall have it for you by 
then, most likely, if I can decipher it at all’ 

At this moment the door opened, and my wife 
entered, dressed for the theatre. Waitzen bowed 
to her, and then glancing with evident anxiety at 
my dress-coat, whispered: ‘ You will surely begin 


at once? You are not going out? Only think of 
the little time you will have !’ 

‘I really must go,’ I said. ‘I shall leave the 
theatre after the first piece, and- shall have 
plenty of time ; besides, I shall look over it at the 
theatre.’ 

He implored me to remain at home, and to begin 
work at once; but I was quite deaf to his entreaties, 
and taking my wife’s arm in mine, went down 
stairs. At the theatre, I remarked, some half 
hour after our arrival, a face which seemed always 
turned towards us, except that when I looked in 
its direction, it became averted. After noticing 
this for two or three times, I discovered that the 
face was the face of Chr. Waitzen, who had come 
to the theatre in disguise, to see, apparently, 
whether I carried out my promise of looking over 
the cipher in my box. To punish him for his 
distrust, I kept my eyes on the performance the 
whole time. 

On our return home, I bade my wife good-night, 
explaining that I was going to sit up to work. It’s 
all very well to preach ‘ early to bed and early to 
rise ;’ but if you have any head-work to do, there’s 
no time like that between 11 P.M. and 2 a.M., when 
all your household is asleep. Everything is quiet; 
even the street-noises, unless you live in a populous 
and late quarter, are hushed, and, above all, you 
are safe from interruption. As you sit in the 
genial warmth of a fire, with the light of your lamp 
concentrated on your papers or books, you hear, 
= now and then, a passing cab coming home 

m. the theatre, or, later, the cry of some roysterer, 
singing the vulgar music-hall melody that he heard 
an hour ago, when a little less drunk than now; 
you catch the tread of the solitary policeman, and 
notice that he tries your door as he passes; but all 
these sounds are momentary, and do but serve to 
intensify the quiet. Mind and body are nicely 
balanced ; body has had its proper allowance of 
exercise, but not yet tired, consents to let mind be 
at peace. But the morning! At what hour can 

ou rise when you will not be disturbed by noises? 

ou are h ; ten months out of the twelve 
you are cold, for you are without fire; and the 
other months it is so fine, that body wants to be 
abroad in the bright smokeless day. No! if you 
want to do work, sit up late. 

It was what, at all events, I made up my mind to 
do, so, after stirring the fire, I sat down to look at 
the mysterious scrap of paper left me by Waitzen. 
My first step was to get some inkling of the nature 
of the cipher—of the plan on which it proceeded. 
Exclusive of the word at the head, I found that the 
specimen I had consisted of 252 figures, divided by 
brackets into 55 groups, a dot, in every case, again 
separating the figures within each bracket into two 

arts. The number of figures enclosed in each 

racket varied from 2 up to 5; the proportions in 
which the various combinations were found differ- 
ing widely, there being only 2 instances of groups 
of 2 figures each ; 2, of 3 each ; 13, of 4 each; and 
38, or more than three-fifths of the whole number, 
of 5 each. Now, the object of these brackets and 
dots might quite possibly be merely to increase the 
difficulty of reading the cipher ; 1t was, however, 
equally —— that they were there to serve their 
ostensible purpose—the division and subdivision of 
the figures. Carefully guarding against absolutely 
assuming the correctness of this latter view, I 
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sought in the cipher itself for something to lead 
me to its adoption or rejection. I found that the 
characters used were the numerals from 0 to 9. I 
looked at this ‘0’ a little more closely, and found 
that it occurred 19 times. Now, had the division 
and subdivision of the figures been arbitrary 
merely, it would require no proof to shew that it 
should have occurred once, at the very least, at the 
beginning of a group. It did not so occur. The 
4, first step was gained ; the division was a necessary 
part of the cipher. 

The fact I had remarked led me on another step. 
Had the plan of the cipher been to represent certain 
letters by certain figures, I should have been 
entitled to expect the ‘0’ at the head of a group; 
since, in English, the language in which the cipher 
was probably written, there is no letter of frequent 
of occurrence which is not also an initial letter, a rule 
which holds good in all the European languages 
with which I am acquainted. 

I should have been already almost justified in 
concluding that the meaning of the cipher depended 
on the grouping, but I found other proofs, which 
at the same time led me still further on. I have 
already remarked the frequency of groups of 5 
figures. Now, this singular predominance of 
groups of 5 figures would scarcely harmonise with 
any plan which represented letters by single 
| arbitrary signs, although it would no doubt “be 
ible to compose sentences consisting chiefly of 
| words of 5 letters, retaining or rejecting the vowels. 
| 
| 


But in the great majority of cases of 5 figures, I 
found 3 figures before the dot. To these — 
before the dots, I, for the moment, restricted my 
attention. I found that (taking all the groups) 
they ranged, with intervals, from 5 to 268 ; in 37 
cases out of the 55, there were 3 figures. Discard- 
ing repetitions, I found that under 100 there were 
| 15; between 100 and 200, 15; and from 200 to 
the end, 13; a degree of uniformity higher than I 
| had expected to find, and high enough to establish 
that it was the result of the grouping being depend- 
ent on a plan. 

I had thus determined that the divisions were 
not arbitrary, and that the characters used did not 
singly represent letters; by inference, therefore, 
ot must be held to mean something, that in 
groups they represented letters or words. 

I now went over the groups of after the 
dots, and found that they ranged from 1 to 112. 
Dividing the numbers between these points equally 

at 56, I found, discarding repetitions, that > to 
| that number there were 27; above it, 22. ith 
the light I had now got, all converging on one 
| point, I should, in a long specimen, have expected 
| 
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a far more exact proportion; it was one of my 
difficulties that I had to deal with so short a piece 
of writing. The proportion, however, was, as in 
the former case, sufficient to prove the existence of 
| a system. The numbers stopped short at 112, 
| whereas, in the other groups, they went as high as 
268 ; the two systems, regulating the groups before 
and after the dots, were therefore different. It did 
not absolutely follow that they depended one on the 
other, but the bracketing rendered it highly prob- 

able that they did. I considered myself justified 
in assuming that each bracketed group represented 
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a letter or a word. 

So far, the conclusions at which I had arrived 
had been almost forced on me. There was now, 
however, less certainty in my po. My exam- 


hr 


in what direction the probabilities lay. They 
pointed to a conclusion which might well have 
made Chr. Waitzen tremble for the success of my 
attempt. The first instinctive notion I had formed 
of the cipher had been confirmed by all I had 
arrived at ; it was, that the numbers referred to a 
book—the first group of figures in each bracket 
indicating a page, and the second, a word or line in 
that page. 

Now, when Poe, in his remarkable story of The 
Gold Beetle, tells us ‘that it may well be doubted 
whether human ingenuity can construct an enigma 
of the kind’ (he is speaking of cryptograms), ‘which 
human ingenuity may not, by proper application, 
resolve ’—a a safe in its vagueness—he 
must be held to speak only of ciphers which pro- 
ceed on a plan the very method of which affords a 
guide to its solution. Taking the cipher in his 
tale, for example, each letter being represented by 
a distinct sign, the frequency of recurrence of 
particular signs leads to their identification with 
certain letters. His remarks can hardly apply to 
cases where, the signs used being purely arbitrary, 
their solution requires a knowle ge of the pre- 
arranged plan. In the cipher, the meaning of which 
I was attempting to discover, I had reason to believe 
that the signs represented, in an arbitrary manner, 
letters or words. If this view was correct, the 
cipher did not contain within itself the means by 
which it might be read ; I could only be successful 
by discovering the very book used in its construc- 
tion, and the mode of using that book. The task, 
at first sight, appeared hopeless ; but, upon consid- 
eration, 1 saw enough to induce me to proceed. 

I remarked several repetitions. Now, in a cipher 
constructed with the ingenuity of which this gave 
evidence, it would have been very easy, had each 
sign, by the indication of a page in a book, and a 
line or word in that page, represented a letter only, to 
pick out dozens, or even hundreds of each letter, 
so as to avoid a recurrence of signs which might 
afford a solution to the enigma. The repetitions, 
on the other hand, were too few to allow of the 

ossibility of each sign representing a distinct 
etter. The recurrence, but not too frequent re- 
currence, of signs led me to believe that each 
group of figures within a bracket represented a 
word. I had arrived at the conclusion, that the 
number before the dot gave the page; I was 
convinced that the number after the dot repre- 
sented a line in each page. The highest of these 
numbers was 112; now, it must be a very empty 
page indeed which does not contain many times 
112 words. The second number could, then, hardly 
refer to the sequence of words; it could only 
represent the line. 
ow, what book would one take by preference 
for the construction of a cipher of this character? 
In = ordinary book, there would be extreme 
difficulty in finding the particular word required, 
amounting, in many cases, to impossibility ; there 
is only one class of book which will furnish 
immediately, without labour, every word wanted 
—a dictionary. If a dictionary were used, there 
would be no necessity to indicate more than the 
line in which the word, in its alphabetical order, 
was found ; with other books, three numbers would 
be required—for the page, the line, and the word 
respectively. This confirmed my supposition. By 
a fresh examination of the cipher, I might test this 
view, and I therefore arranged in a table, like the 
following, the numbers before the dots, indicating 
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by a mark, for a reason which the reader will see 
presently, the place of the absent numbers. 


no 245 

(2) 5 ‘ : 

ua : 

"442 

7 (2) 143 

9 - o> mw: ° 

10 (2) 37 

1338 ~ a 

13 . . . . . . 

- (3) 121 175 202+ 86 

15 - 930 

. . . . (2) 204 . . 

19 2: . 07 . 

. * 100 154 . - (2) 262 

a ; - (98 

- + gto" = 64 

1857 * - 938265 

. . . . 158 . . 

- (2)78 + (1392; . 

Tae eee - 160 187 268 
27 80 m 6° 


I had still something to do before I could apply 
my test, which was the frequency of occurrence of 
initial letters. The frequency of initial letters, as 
they occur in a dictionary, that is, without repeti- 
tions, is as follows: S,C, P, D, A, R, B, T, M, I, F, 
E, U, H, L, G, W, O, V, N, J, Q, K, Y, X, Z. But 
the reader will at once see that the recurrence of 
words of frequent and inevitable use may entirely 
upset this order. This is what does in fact happen. 

or my purpose, I had to ascertain the frequency of 
occurrence of initial letters as they are found 
in ordinary writing, or more am oiy | for my 
purpose, in conversation. To arrive at this, I took 
up a number of ‘Chambers’ that was lying on 
the table, and made an analysis of a few pages of a 
tale written in the first person. I found that the 
order of initial letters was this: T, A, I, W, H, O, 
M, S, B, F, D, C, N, P, L, G, E, R, U, J, K, Y, V, 
Q, X, Z. The letter 7 predominates largely over 
all the others, owing to the frequent use of such 
words as the, that, this, then, there, their, them, 
they, these, those, to. Next comes A, owing to the 
frequency of the words a, an, and, am, are, at, all, 
&c. ; then J, under which letters we have J, 1s, it, 
its, in, into; and next W, including many such 
words as we, where, when, was, were, who, which, 
what, whose, with, would, will, &. In an 
moderately long specimen of ‘ conversational’ 
writing, these four letters, as initials, will langely 
range over all others. Now, of these four 
etters, A is at the head of the alphabetical order, 
I at about the middle, and W at the end, except 
by a few pages, in large dictionaries. I now 
proceeded to apply my test, and found that the 


numbers lay in a cluster towards the beginning 
and end. Those quite at the end, I was justified 


in assuming represented words beginning with W. 
Taking the last number, 268, as giving, probably, 
almost the last page in the key, I found that in a 
dictionary of about that length the letter J should 
begin at about page 120, or a few pages before, 
since the small dictionaries omit numbers of words 
with the prefixes in, un, and re, which go to swell 
the latter part of large dictionaries, such as that I 
was using as a guide. On referring to my table, I 
found that there was no t indication of cluster- 
ing towards the middle ; but the specimen on which 
I was operating being so very short, I could 
scarcely expect to find all the points in my favour. 


Had I had several pages to deal with, I could have 
indicated pretty correctly the limits of all the 
important letters. 

he key required to read the cipher was, then, a 
pocket dictionary of about 268 or 270 pages. It 
was very late when I arrived at this result; but 
before going to bed, I just looked at another point 
which I had remarked. I found two groups of 
figures identical as regards the numbers before 
the dots, but varying in those after ; they were 
(236°49) and (23654). By calculating the proportion 
to be given to each letter in a dictionary of 268 
pages, I found that the two words indicated by 
these numbers should begin with th. There was 
an interval of five words between them. The 
compilers of small dictionaries proceed with so 
little method, that this interval did not guide me 
to the positive identification of these two words, 
but assuming that they were of common occur- 
rence, I thought I could determine that they must 
form one of five pairs—that, the; the, their ; their, 
them; them, then; these, they. 

I had now done all that I could for the present, 
and went to bed with fair hopes of being able to 
find the dictionary used as a key, for I reflected 
that two copies must have been required—one to 
compose, the other to decipher, the eryptogram. 
It would probably, then, be a dictionary in ordinary 
use, so ordinary, that two copies of it could be 


| purchased at the same time, probably at the same 


shop. 

Th the morning, therefore, I took a cab to Pater- 
noster Row, where, as the reader probably knows, 
there are wholesale booksellers at whose ware- 
houses small shopkeepers can supply themselves 
without the seals of sending to different pub- 
lishers in quest of works. At one of these ware- 
houses, I was known, and was allowed to make an 
inspection of all the pocket-dictionaries in stock. 
I selected about half a score, that seemed more or 
less likely to meet my requirements, and then 
hurried home, having foolishly left my cipher 
behind me. On peone Me home, I carefully tried 
my dictionaries one by one, in every way suggested 
by what I had already learned of the nature of the 
cipher. I at last found one, which, by taking the 
first number for the page, and the second for the 
word, not counting lines, but only words in their 
alphabetical order, gave sense. The title-page 


y | informed me that it was Webster’s Dictionary, the 


‘one hundredth thousand, and was published at 
158 Fleet Street. With very little trouble, I made 
out the following : 


Frep. I hear that search is being made in all direc- 
tion s canal was drag H was arrest on sus- 
picion but servant saw another man in the cab at 
the time a policeman also saw him afterwards in 
it cab man not found stay where youare I will 
advertise twentieth N o v 


I need only say in explanation, that where a 
word like ‘are’ was not in the dictionary, it was 
spelt by indicating the letter of the alphabet at the 
head of each division in the dictionary ; a plan 
also adopted in the word ‘ dragged,’ the termination 
being indicated by the separate ‘d’ It was thus 
possible to spell any proper name or word which 
might not occur in the dictionary. 

he contents of the cipher were so different from 
what Waitzen had led me to expect, that it was 
evident there was some mistake. Yet what could 


it be? He could not have given me a wrong slip, 
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for he had called my attention to the word at the 
head. I had fairly earned the promised reward, 
but there was so clearly a mistake somewhere, that 
I was anxious to ferret out the mystery. Waitzen 
had given me the date of the paper, and I therefore 
sent for a copy, Which was got after some delay. 
Singularly enough, there was in it, just below the 
advertisement I had deciphered, another one, also in 
cipher. The second cryptogram was of the simplest 
description ; one letter was substituted for another. 
In ten minutes, I hada translation of it lying before 
me. Here it is: 


Feve. I don’t think that I am watched ; not sure. 
Police went down to Liverpool after you. Get as 
soon as you can to A., where I will join you. I got 
the bag all right. Steamer sails on the seventeent 


This looked much more like Chr. Waitzen’s affair. 
I had just deciphered it when I heard his knock 
at the door. I shewed him my reading of the first 
advertisement ; he looked at it in blank dismay, 
but when I assured him that there could be no 
mistake, and producing the key, shewed him, 
sreatly to his wonderment, how to use it, he took 
oo his pocket-book a cheque which he filled 
up, and handed to me. ‘One moment!’ I said, 
handing him the second: ‘is that what you want ?” 
I saw by his face that it was, and he assured me that 
the information given, slight as it was, was quite 
enough for him. I explained to him how I had hit 
upon it. But the words at the top! Well, after 
all, they were not very dissimilar, in the letters 
that composed them, at all events ; and if they had 
got changed by some mistake, perhaps the con- 
fusion was not altogether without precedent. Chr. 
Waitzen enlarged the figures on the cheque, and 
was preparing to give immediate chase, when I 
stopped him. ‘Do know anything about the 
other affair ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ and a curious affair it is; would 
you like to hear it?’ 

I nodded assent, and offered him a chair. 

‘Two friends, A. and the H. of the advertisement, 
went one day, about a month ago, to dine at a 
foreign restaurant at the West End, and having 
dined, returned home together in a cab, both living 
in the same neighbourhood—St John’s Wood. H 
lived nearer to town than A., and to his house 
accordingly the cabman drove first. It was a wet 
night, and the cabman got down to knock at the 
door, telling the friends as he did so that it was 
raining. It was perhaps lucky for H. that things 
so fell out, for the servant who came to the door, 
and who knew A., saw him in the cab. H., after 
bidding A. good-night, went into the house, and as 
he did so, saw the cab drive off with A.in it. A 
policeman whom the cab passed a little further on, 
also saw a man within it. That was the last seen 
of A. alive or dead from that time to this.’ 

‘A curious story,’ I said ; ‘ what can it mean 2?’ 

‘ Don’t know,’ replied Waitzen ; ‘ but A., who was 
very close on the subject, had passed years of his 
life abroad in Italy, roving about no one knew 
where or how. His disappearance may in some 
way be connected with his old continental life, and 
H. remembers a trifling circumstance that seems to 
make this probable. He observed that when at 
the restaurant, a foreign one, as I have said, A. 
suddenly started as if he had received a shock ; 
in answer to H.’s inquiries, he refused to explain 
himself, but altered his position, so as to face 


able through the whole evening ; and when he bade 
H. good-night, there was an earnestness in his tone 
that seemed to betoken apprehension of a coming 
evil. H. had wished to see him home, but this he 
refused. I can only guess at the rest. Some act 
of vengeance probably, the long dread of which 
had always me A. silent on his foreign life.’ 

‘But the police ?’ I said, 

‘And Foschini—and the Waterloo Bridge busi- 
ness ?’ replied Waitzen, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘The Waterloo Bridge affair ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, there was an Italian brain at the bottom 
of that, as surely as Italians were concerned in the 
case of Foschini, whose habits, residence, and 
person were all known to the police, but who got 
off in spite of them. It was well done that Bridge 
business, he continued, half closing his eyes, and 
with the tone of a critic who dilates on a master- 
conga Italian beyond a doubt. A few months 
ater, and the shells of Orsini burst in front of the 
Opera House. Such didn’t bear interruption. 

e police are powerless before associations, where 
the tie is strong.—Good-day, he added after a 
pause. ‘If I don’t call on you, as I hope you will 
permit me to do at times, I think you will hear of 
my man in the police reports in a few days.’ 

I did ; Waitzen’s ‘man’ was arrested, a few days 
later, at Southampton, on board a boat which 
was on the point of men | for the West Indies, 
whence he would no doubt have made his way to 
America. 

I never heard anything more of A. or of his 
mysterious disappearance, on the story of which I 
had so strangely stumbled. And here ends my 
history of A Private Inquiry. 


THE POEMS OF MONCKTON MILNES. 


Porms may not be Great, nor even perfect in their 
own unambitious line, and yet they may not be 
Mediocre, and therefore despicable. If we were 
doomed to have but one poem wherewith to elevate 
our minds, perhaps we should ask for Paradise Lost 
—(although, also, perhaps not)—but since there is 
no such exigence, we are glad to welcome bards 
inferior to Milton. People who yogn ding poetry, 


.|and do not quite comprehend it when they do, 


are great sticklers for ‘ Milton and Shakspeare, sir,’ 
and affect to despise all the minor poets. But 
there are often occasions when the mind—and not 
the thing which that description of reader calls his 
‘mind’—demands some simpler music: 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time, 


but from some less exacting writer, 


Whose songs gush from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


To write verse admirably upon even a small subject, 
is of course given to very few ; and to pass such 
a comment as ‘Not bad’—which we once heard 
from a professional critic—upon such a poem as 
Praed’s oo is simply an impertinence. The piece 
is as perfect in its way as Wordsworth’s Intimations 
of Immortality. But even below this standard 
of perfection in small things, there is much worthy 
of any man’s admiration to be found in the works 
of English bards: songs that touch the heart, and 


round. There was a change in his manner notice- 


even occasionally move us to thoughts too deep for a 
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tears. The misfortune is that you have generally 
to read through a considerable quantity of—let us 
say verse of an inferior quality—before you arrive 
at these gems. Now, this inconvenience is partly 
done away with by the modern system of publishing 
Selections—a device unpardonable in the case 
of really great writers, but much to be com- 
mended in that of minor bards. We say partly, 
because even in their reduced bulk there is always 
too much of them. No poet can easily persuade 
himself that what he has written is not for all time, 
and when he uses the scissors, he seems to be cutting 
his own heart-strings. Thus, in the volume we pro- 
pose to notice, Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, there is 
much that ought not to be there, and which makes 
us tremble to think of the character of these pieces 
which his Lordship has excised, as not being spe- 
cimens of his best style; but, on the other hand, 
there are several y excellent poems, not only 
clear and musical (as his verse always is), but dee 
flowing too, the murmur of which haunts not only 
the ear but the heart. 

If we had never heard that our author was 
a man of kindly feeling, prompt to do generous 
acts in a graceful way, it might be gathered 
from this volume; while, again, there is no 
evidence of his having belonged at one period 
of political life to an exclusive clique, the opinions 
of some of whom did little credit to their good 
taste. For it surely is the reverse of good taste in 
persons exceptionally well born to extol the virtues 
of good birth (for a man of title, for instance, to pray 
Heaven to preserve ‘ our old nobility’ at the expense, 
if need be, of our Commerce), and such a mistake was 
made by the party to whom Lord Houghton once 
belonged. There is scarcely a trace, however, of 
his old ‘ Young Englandism’ to be found in these 
Selections; and it is only natural that such a 
creed should be short-lived. One of our greatest 
living novelists held some such faith—until he 
was five-and-twenty. After that epoch, all his 
heroes were in ‘the first full vigour of manhood ;’ 

‘when he had passed his next decade, they were all 
‘in the prime of life;’ when, again, he had 
attained fiftieth year, all ‘had exchanged 
mere elasticity of mind for the sober and matured 
judgment of advanced years;’ while in his 
present novels, the virtues are confined to persons 
who are Sexagenarians. 

There is nothing in Lord Houghton’s Men of 
Old which might not be assented to by persons of 
any age: a sensible, unprejudiced poem, with a 
just reproof in its second verse, addressed to 
Sentimental persons in love with those Good Old 
Times, to which no particular epoch has yet been 
positively assigned. Though by no means the best 
of his Lordship’s poems, it is probably the best 
known. 

THE MEN OF OLD. 
I know not that the men of old 
Were better than men now, 
Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 
Of more ingenuous brow : 
I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of Time to raise, 
As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days. 


Still it is true, and over true, 

That I delight to close 

This book of life self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 


On all that humble happiness, 
The world has since foregone— 
The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone! 


Man now his Virtue’s diadem 

Puts on and proudly wears, 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts, unawares: 

Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 

With tasks of every day, 

They went about their gravest deeds, 

As noble boys at play.— 


And what if Nature’s fearful wound 
They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 

To watch the misery there— 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 
Into the evil sea. 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet ; 

It is the distant and the dim 

That we are sick to greet: 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire— 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh Desire. 


Yet, Brothers, who up Reason’s hill 
Advance with hopeful cheer— 

Oh! loiter not; those heights are chill, 
As chill as they are clear ; 

And still restrain your haughty gaze, 
The loftier that ye go, 

Remembering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below. 


Lord Houghton’s volume has the usual fault of 
its genus in containing too many ‘occasional poems’ 
on personal matters, or the subject of which is 
evanescent ; but most of these are really good of 
their kind. They are probably our author’s favour- 
ites; the ‘trivial fond records’ of his loves and 
friendships, his hopes and their disappointments. 
Here is a sonnet of a kind: which many have 
essayed, but few have more gracefully handled : 


ON REVISITING TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


I have a debt of my heart’s own to Thee, 

School of my Soul! old lime and cloister shade ! 
Which I, strange suitor, should lament to see 
Fully acquitted and exactly paid. 

The first ripe taste of manhood’s best delights, 
Knowledge imbibed, while mind and heart agree, 
In sweet belated talk on winter nights, 

With friends whom growing time keeps dear to me— 
Such things I owe thee, and not only these : 

I owe thee the far-beaconing memories 

Of the young dead, who, having crossed the tide 
Of Life where it was narrow, deep, and clear, 
Now cast their brightness from the further side 
On the dark-flowing hours I breast in fear. 


Doubtless, that undergraduate time was full of 
palmy days of Friendship to such as he of whom 
we write. Few pleasanter companions could a 
young man have had than our author to pace with 
him beneath the murmurous limes, or, on the sloping 
river-bank to lie through the long summer after- 
noon in dreamy talk, broken by dip of oar and clash 
of bells. A loving and a charitable friend must 
Monckton Milnes have been, unless this m 
belies him—certainly the most perfect in the 
whole volume, and breathing such a genial healthy 
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air as is seldom found in verse, and least of all in 
a bard disappointed in his friendship. 


FAIR-WEATHER FRIEND. 


Because I mourned to see thee fall 
From where I mounted thee, 

Because I did not find thee all 

I feigned a friend should be ; 

Because things are not what they seem, 
And this our world is full of dream— 
Because thou lovest sunny weather, 
Am I to lose thee altogether ? 


I know harsh words have found their way, 
Which I would fain recall ; 

And angry passions had their day, 

But now—forget them all ; 

Now that I only ask to share 

Thy presence, like some pleasant air, 

Now that my gravest thoughts will bend ' 
To thy light mind, fair-weather friend ! 


See! I am careful to atone 

My spirit’s voice to thine ; 

My talk shall be of mirth alone, 

Of music, flowers, and wine ! 

I will not breathe an earnest breath, 

I will not think of life or death, 

I will not dream of any end, 

While thou art here, fair-weather friend ! 
Or, if I see my doom is traced 

By fortune’s sterner pen, ; 
And pain and sorrow must be faced— 
Well, thou canst leave me then ; 

And fear not lest some faint reproach 
Should on thy happy hours encroach ; 
Nay, blessings on thy steps attend, 
Where’er they turn, fair-weather friend ! 


Surely the above is a poem as manly as beauti- 
ful; not morose and murmuring, as an inferior 
writer would certainly have made his verse when 
treating such a subject, but content with such good 
as befalls, and even thankful for it; sound sense 
wedded to fitting rhyme. 

Here is a charming ‘ bit’ from Venice. 


THE VENETIAN SERENADE. 


When along the light ripple the far serenade 

Has accosted the ear of each passionate maid, 

She may open the window that looks on the stream— 

She may smile on her pillow and blend it in dream ; 

Half in words, half in music, it pierces the gloom, 

‘Tam coming—Stali—but you know not for whom! 
Stali—not for whom !’ 


Now the tones become clearer—you hear more and 
more 

How the water divided returns on the oar— 

Does the prow of the Gondola strike on the stair? 

Do the voices and instruments pause and prepare ? 

Oh! they faint on the ear as the lamp on the view, 

‘I am passing—Premi—but I stay not for you! 
Premi—not for you!’ 


Then return to your couch, you who stifle a tear, 

Then awake not, fair sleeper—believe he is here ; 

For the young and the loving no sorrow endures, 

If to-day be another's, to-morrow is yours ; 

May, the next time you listen, your fancy be true, 

‘I am coming—Sciir—and for you and to you! 
Scidr—and to you!’ * 


Whatever he touches, indeed, even though he may 
not adorn it as we would wish, it is impossible 


* The Venetian words here used are the calls of the 
gondoliers: Stali—to the right. Premi—to the left. 
Sciar—stop the boat. 


Lord Houghton should spoil; his spirit is too 
reverent, his handling too delicate, his taste too 
good. Still, nothing in the whole volume gives us 
the expectation of anything so every way perfect as 
his Flight of Youth. If Coleridge had not written 
Youth and Age (which manifestly suggested it), we 
should say indeed that it was without peer; but 
as it is, the imitation is so admirable, that it scarcely 
suffers by being placed beside the original itself. 
The tone of thought is the same in each, and the 
metre almost identical, but the expression (although 
in both cases exquisitely graceful) is wholly differ- 
ent. If a true lover of poetry chance to read this 
paper, let him compare the elder bard’s description 
of his lost youth with the following : 


Alas! we know not how He went, 
We knew not he was going, 

For had our tears once found a vent, 
We had stayed him with their flowing. 
Tt was as an earthquake, when 
We awoke and found him gone, 
We were miserable men, 

We were hopeless, every one! 
Yes, He must have gone away 

In his guise of every day, 

In his common dress, the same 
Perfect face and perfect frame ; 
For in feature, for in limb, 

Who could be compared to him? 
Firm his step, as one who knows 
He is free, where’er he goes, 

And withal as light of spring 

As the arrow from the string : 

His impassioned eye had got 

Fire which the sun has not ; 

Silk to feel, and gold to see, 

Fell his tresses full and free, 

Like the morning mists that glide 
Soft adown the mountain’s side ; 
Most delicious ’twas to hear 
When his voice was trilling clear 
As a silver-hearted bell, 

Or to follow its low swell, 

When, as dreamy winds that stray 
Fainting ’mid Aolian chords, 
Tnner music seemed to play 
Symphony to all his words ; 

Tn his hand was poised a spear, 
Deftly poised, as to appear 
Resting of its proper will— 

Thus a merry hunter still, 

And engarlanded with bay, 

Must our Youth have gone away, 
Though we half remember now, 

He had borne some litile while 
Something mournful in his smile— 
Something serious on his brow : 
Gentle Heart, perhaps he knew 
The cruel deed he was about to do! 


How admirable is the description of the approach 
of Middle Age in those last lines: and yet how 
truly painted is the abruptness of Youth’s departure. 
Again, how immeasurable the distance between us 
and Him appears when once He has really fled. 


Now, between us all and Him 
There are rising mountains dim, 
Forests of uncounted trees, 

Spaces of unmeasured seas : 

Think with Him how gay of yore 
We made sunshine out of shade— 
Think with Him how light we bore 
All the burden sorrow laid ; 

All went happily about him— 
How shall we toil on without him? 
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How without his cheering eye 
Constant strength embreathing ever ? 
How without him standing by 
Aiding every hard endeavour ? 
For when faintness or disease 
Had usurped upon our knees, 

If He deigned our lips to kiss 
With those living lips of his, 

We were lightened of our pain, 
We were up and hale again : 
Now, without one blessing glance 
From his rose-lit countenance, 
We shall die, deserted men— 
And not see him, even then! 


Is there no hope, then? None: and those who 
fancy that they can hold Him with them a little 
longer, bitterly rue their mistake. Pleasure—the 
Pleasure of which youth is full—they can know no 
more. But there is something better which can 
yet be had, only we cannot persuade ourselves (so 
new to our sad loss) that it 2s better. 


We are cold, very cold— 

All our blood is drying old, 

And a terrible heart-dearth 

Reigns for us in heaven and earth : 
Forth we stretch our chilly fingers 
In poor effort to attain 

Tepid embers, where still lingers 
Some preserving warmth, in vain. 
Oh! if Love, the Sister dear 

Of Youth that we have lost, 

Come not in swift pity here, 

Come not, with a host 

Of Affections, strong and kind, 

To hold up our sinking mind, 

If She will not, of her " 

Take her Brother’s holy place, 
And be to us, at least, a part 

Of what He was, in Life and Heart, 
The faintness that is on our breath 
Can have no other end but Death. 


Of course, it may be said that it is small compli- 
ment to Love to welcome him after Youth ~ 
departed, and that the poet does not appear to 
recommend matrimony, except as a pis aller, when 
all one’s wild oats have been sown. But his mean- 
ing is, that the domestic affections, the love of wife 
a child and home, naturally supply the place of 
Passion as it cools, and that the man who is with- 
out both them and Youth is miserable indeed. 


MIRK ABBEY. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—NO LETTERS. 


Upon the morning after the interview between 
Rose and Lady Lisgard, the latter again sent down 
Mistress Forest for the post-bag, and was once more 
disappointed at receiving no news from Arthur 
Haldane ; not only did the interval of twenty-four 
hours make this matter additionally serious, and 
increase her former apprehensions that he had not 
received her telegram, and might find some means 
of forwarding Derrick’s letter to himself—since it 
had certainly not come back to the Lisgard Arms; 
but there was a still graver cause for anxiety in 
the fact that Mary Forest also received no reply 
from Ralph to that rejection so decidedly yet 
— composed by her mistress, with the 
view of taking away all hope, and at the same time 
of leaving as little sting of anger as was possible. 
Lady Lisgard would have almost preferred to have 


received from this man a declaration of open war- 
fare—an expressed resolution of ing away 
Mary as his wife, in spite of all obstacles—rather 
than this menacing No Answer. Contemptuous 
silence was not at all the natural line for one of 
his violent character to take, if he had decided to 
treat her waiting-woman’s letter as final. He was 
more likely in that case to have penned a tornado 
of invective, and bidden both mistress and maid 
to have gone to the devil. It seemed only too 
probable, then, that he was determined—as he had 
threatened—to take no denial ; and that he would 
return in person, sooner or later, to Mirk, to 
prosecute his suit. 

My Lady made certain: preparations for that 
extremity—nay, for the worst that could possibly 
arise—chief among which was the composition of a 
very long and carefully-conned epistle to her eldest 
son, that she put by’in her desk undated and 
unsealed, so that additions could be made to it at 
ogee Then she waited in agonies of suspense 

ay after day; and yet no letter came for her 
maid from ph, or for herself from Arthur 
Haldane. Moreover, although, in her absorbing 
anxiety about the more serious subject, this 
affected my Lady far less than it did Rose, no 
communication came from Walter in answer to 
her long and justificatory letter, acquainting him 
with the disclosure of their marriage. Our readers 
are aware that this last circumstance was simply 
due to the fact, that it was reposing in the ‘ address- 
box’ of the Turf Hotel, until such time as it caught 
the eye of the overworked waiter, and was carried 
over with apologies to Walter’s lodgings, whither 
he had given orders that anything addressed to 
him should be conveyed forthwith. But he had 
not particularly expected a letter from that quarter 
—or, at all events, felt very anxious to get it—for 
nobody but Rose would have written to him to 
the Turf Hotel, all others at Mirk and elsewhere 
believing him to be at Canterbury with his 
regiment, whence all communications were for- 
warded to him to his London lodgings. Thus, from 
the very deceit to which she had lent herself—to 
her peculiar information as to his movements—was 
this failure of Rose’s letter to reach her husband 
owing. During this protracted interval, she suffered 
agonies of suspense, of mortification, and even of 
fear. It was wormwood to have to say to her 
mother-in-law every morning: ‘ He has not written 
yet, and thereby to confess that Walter treated 
with indifference the embarrassing ition in 
which she was now placed at Mirk Abbey ; more- 
over, she surmised that her husband was too much 
enraged with her disobedience in betraying their 
secret, to write at all. 

His wife knew—although few others did— 
that Master Walter was capable of being ‘put 
out’ to a very considerable extent. His very 
marriage with herself—although she fortunately 
did not know that—had been mainly owing -to 
his impatience of opposition, and pique against 
his elder brother. oubtless propinquity and 
opportunities of flirtation with a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, not by any means lavish of her 
smiles, but whose devotion to himself had been 
almost that of a slave for her master, had carried 
the handsome captain towards the gulf of matri- 
mony ; but it was the desire to thwart Sir Richard— 
who, his jealous eye perceived, was falling anor | 
in love with Rose long before she saw it—whic 
was the final cause of his rash act. He eagerly 
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snatched at an occasion at once of self-gratification, 
and of humiliating his proud and arrogant brother. 
He was delighted to let him know that neither his 
wealth nor his title could weigh in the balance of 
a woman’s favour against the gifts and graces 
which it was his habit to depreciate or ignore. 
We have said that he discovered Sir Richard’s 
passion even before the object of it; but Rose’s 
subtle brain was already er ee with himself. 
To give that scheming beauty her due, I think 
that even had she not been already Walter’s wife, 
she would not have exchanged him for the baronet, 
at the period when he made her that dazzling offer 
in the Library. She felt that she had let slip a 

lendid prize, and was proportionally angry with 
Sir Richard, whose backwardness and hauteur had 
prevented her from recognising the possibility of 
its falling to her lot; but the feeling of disappoint- 
ment was but transient ; she was a bride of only 
a few weeks, and to get disenchanted of one like 
Walter Lisgard is a long process even for a wife. 
By this time, however, though she idolised him, 
still Rose had learned to fear him ; and absolutely 
dared not pen another letter to inquire the reason 
of his silence. 

Of those who waited, sick at heart, for the 
coming of the postman every morning, Lady 
Lisgard, therefore, was the first to lose patience. 
She wrote to Arthur Haldane a few ent 
lines requesting his immediate presence at Mirk 
‘upon private and particular business;’ and 
within an hour of their receipt he took the train, 
and appeared in person at the Abbey. My Lady 
had decided to consult him, in preference to his 
father, respecting the arrangements necessary to be 
made for the future maintenance of Walter and his 
wife, since it would be very unwise to make so 
much importance of the matter concerning Derrick, 
about which she was in reality vastly more con- 
cerned, and burned to know the truth. 

‘What is the matter, ma mére?’ inquired he 
tenderly, when, not without the exercise of some 
address—for Sir Richard was always hospitable, 
and (especially in the absence of his brother) both 
gracious and attentive to all guests—Arthur and 
| Lady had managed to get an hour to them- 
selves in the boudoir. ‘You look very pale and 
anxious.’ 

‘Yes, Arthur, I have enough to make me so. 
Walter has secretly made Rose Aynton his wife. 
Ah! you pity me, I see, and perhaps him also. 
Do not condole with me, however. I have sent for 
you hither to help me to make the best———_Alas, 
alas, pm would not have believed it of my Walter, 
would you?’ And my Lady, touched by the sym- 
thising look and manner of the honest young 
ellow, burst into the first ‘good cry’ which she 
had permitted to herself since the calamity had 
been discovered ; for when confiding the circum- 
stance to Letty, it had been her duty to bear 
up, and when alone, a still more serious anxiet 
consumed her. Even now, her emotion, thoug 
violent, was soon over, and the indulgence in it 
seemed to have done her good. ‘Pardon me, 
Arthur, said she, with one of her old smiles; ‘I 
won't be foolish any more.’ And then, after nar- 
rating matters with which we are acquainted, she 
laid before him, as concisely as she could, what 
funds at her own disposal could be made available 
to form an income for the young couple, in addi- 
tion to the interest which Walter’s fortune of five 
thousand pounds or so, into the possession of which 


he would come in some eighteen months, would 
yield. She little knew that on that very night— 
for it was the eve of the Derby Day—the unworthy 
boy, for whom she was making such sacrifices, was 
about to risk and lose more than a third of his 
patrimony, and that upon the next day the 
remainder was doomed to go, and much more 
with it. 

‘But this will pinch you, ma mére,. reasoned 
Arthur kindly, ‘and narrow your own alread 
somewhat scanty revenue sadly. Sir Richard wi 
come into a very fine rent-roll in June, beside 
thousands’—— 

‘But can we ask him to help Walter and his 
wife? And could Walter take it, even if his 
brother were generous enough to offer it ?’ 

‘Sir Richard is quite capable of such magnani- 
mity, ma mére, unless I am much mistaken in 
his character. He would not like to see his brother 
—even were he but a Lisgard, let alone his so near 
kith and kin—in a position that would be discredit- 
able to the family ; while if one has really loved 
a woman, one surely does not wish to see her poor 
and struggling, a. because she has preferred 
some one else. As for Walter’s accepting the help 
which his brother can so well spare—it may be a 
little bitter—but, in my opinion, that would be far 
preferable to receiving what would impoverish his 
mother. The arrangements you propose would 
leave you but three hundred pounds a year,’ 

‘Yes, answered my Lady hastily. ‘I require 
that for a purpose, else half the sum would easily 
suffice my present needs.’ 

‘It wn do nothing of the sort, ma mére. 
Come, let us be reasonable. If you will leave this 
matter in my hands, I will endeavour to be the 
mediator between your sons. Sir Richard has an 
honest regard for me, I think, and Walter also, 
when he is himself. 

‘Poor Walter!’ murmured my Lady sighing. 

‘Yes, he is to be pitied, answered the other 
drily ; ‘but also between ourselves—although I 
shall endeavour, after my lawyer instincts, tc 
make it appear otherwise to his brother—to be 
somewhat ly ma mére. Since, then, I am 
prepared, under the cloak of arbitrator, to be the 
partisan of your darling—— Yes, they are both 
your darlings, Lady Lisgard, I know, but with a 
difference.’ 

‘ Walter is in trouble, urged my Lady pitifully. 

‘Yes, that is the reason, of course. However, 
will you put the case unreservedly in my own 
hands? for if so, although it is not an easy task, I 
will do my best to make your sons shake hands,’ 

‘There is none like you, Arthur, none. Heaven 
bless you and reward you!’ 

‘ There may be none like me, ma mére, but there 
are also, I hope, many people a great deal better. 
And now that we have done with this matter for 
the present, may I ask, Why letters are directed to 
another person, under care to me, which I am at 
the same time directed by telegram to put behind 
the fire ?’ . 

‘Oh, you got that telegram, did you?’ said my 
Lady quietly. ‘ Mary Forest entreated me so to send 
it. The fact was, she accepted that person by 
letter—what was his name!—of whom we spoke 
together some time ago at the Watersmeet; but 
afterwards, persuaded by me (acting in accordance 
with your suggestion, you remember), she decided 
to aie him. But the first letter was unfortu- 
nately posted before the second was written ; and 
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the postmistress at Dalwynch positively refused to 
give it up, although I drove over there myself to 
request it.’ 

* Well, upon my life, ma mére, but you’re a bold 
woman,’ exclaimed the young lawyer laughing. 
‘Why, of course, she wouldn’t give it up. She 
would be stealing the property of the Postmaster- 
general if she had done so, and you would be the 
receiver with the guiltiest knowledge.’ 

‘Well, at all events, she did not, pursued my 
Lady og ‘She would do nothing beyond 
directing the envelope afresh to your address.’ 

‘ Honest creature !’ interrupted Arthur grimly. 

‘Under these circumstances, I telegraphed to 
you, knowing that you would be good enough to 
destroy the letter directly it reached you.’ 

‘Yes, ma mére, and | did so,’ returned Arthur 
gravely ; ‘but I feared it was not right, and now 
that you have told me this, I know that it was 
wrong. You may have had your reasons, dear —_ 
Lisgard, and doubtless very urgent ones, to wis 
the destruction of those letters. 

* Those letters !’ exclaimed my Lady. 

*Yes. I am certain, of course, that you intended 
no harm to any one, and that what you did was in 
ignorance of the law ; but so suspicious was I of 
your having it—and at the same time, 
perhaps, a little annoyed that you should have 
chosen me, Lady Li , for your instrument in 
such a matter—that I purposely omitted to com- 
municate with you, to put in writing any evidence 
whatsoever of that transaction.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said my Lady hastily, and taking no 
notice of the young man’s evident annoyance. 
*But you speak of let 
letter directed to 


Hotel, Piccadilly, were crossed out also, in 
case, I remember, in red ink. It was the 
ere who did it, I have no doubt. If you 

ti a te ar Feng 
any ae it to be 
#0 in the other, and-probably made the alteration 
in all good faith’ 

‘Great Heaven, and so it must have been!’ 
exclaimed my Lady, ons her hands. ‘O 
Arthur, this mischance—if my misconduct does 

unishment, has brought, I fear, a 
very harsh and bitter one—that is on Mary. The 
second letter should have reached the person to 
whom it was addressed without fail. He will now 
have heard nothing—this Derrick; and he will 
take the woman’s silence for consent. O Arthur, 
Arthur, you little know what bad news this is.’ 

‘I can see, ma mére, that it vexes you,’ answered 
the young man kindly ; ‘and that is evil enough 
for me to know. Some sorrows are best kept to 
one’s self, I think. Now, look you, this Mr Derrick 
will certainly, being a sporting-man, be in town 
to-morrow night. He will not have left his hotel 
before the Derby is over. Now, I will go and 
seek him out to-morrow with the letter in my 
hand that Mary shall re-write. We have only but 
a very little time, remember’ 

‘Dear Arthur, counsellor, and friend, and son in 
‘one, what comfort do you not give me in all 
straits!’ She rose and offered him her pale but 
comely cheek, which the young man touched with 
reverent lips 5 then wy her hand in his, he 
said in a voice: ‘And now, ma mére, even 
that is not fee enough for such an avaricious 


ve as I am. I have promised myself a talk 
with Letty, 

‘Do so, and Heaven bless you, my dear boy— 
ay, bless you both,’ continued my Lady, when he 
had left the room, ‘for you would take her for 

our wife even though you knew what I know of 

er unhappy birth. I have almost a mind to tell 
him ; but then, with his stern notions of what is 
right—although, Heaven knows, I wrong no one 
by this reticence—he might—— “Some sorrows 
are best kept to one’s self, I think,” said he. And 
whether he suspects something amiss, and meant 
the words for my particular ear or not, it is sound 
advice. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
If I were always to be thinking of the morrow, I 
should soon go mad.’ 


CHAPTER XXV.—MR ARTHUR HALDANE MAKES 
HIMSELF USEFUL. 


Some writers are very fond of describing inter- 
views between betrothed persons, and there are 
undoubtedly readers who take a pleasure in reading 
such delicate details; and yet it seems strange 


that this should be so, with respect to the mere | 
description of what in real life is undoubtedly tame | 


and stupid to the looker-on; for what can be 
duller, or more uninteresting, except to one another, 
than ‘an engaged couple’ With what meaning- 
less emphasis they smile ; what mysterious secrets 
(known to every adult in the company) they 
interchange; and how they go blindly feeling 
after one another’s hands under the table, when- 
ever the opportunity offers. I think it even pro- 
fane to mention such tender mysteries, Arthur 
Haldane and Letty Lisgard were not indeed a 
betrothed couple when they met upon the present 


Their subject of conversation being the of 
somebody else, it naturally enough strayed to their 
own. ‘1 am not a good match for you, Letty, just 
at present,’ said the yo man frankly, during a 
lucid interval, ‘ but I do not despair of removing 
the disparity of fortune. I am getting on in my 
profession better than I could have hoped for’ 

‘I don’t see why “disparity” of any sort, dear 
Arthur, should affect persons who y love one 
another.’ 

‘That’s my own sweet Letty, replied the other 
(relapsing). ‘But then your family—no exertions 
of mine can procure for me such a pedigree as you 
can boast of! 

‘That is a matter of genuine congratulation, 
— Dear sake makes me po that 
there were no such things as ancestors. su 
it is a dreadful heresy, but it seems to me sos i 
that people are not taken for what they are, let 
their birth be what it will.’ 

‘My Rose of Radicals!’ exclaimed the young 
man with admiration ; ‘your words deserve to be 
written in letters of gold.” And so saying, he took 
out his pocket-book, and, in spite of her opposition, 
transcribed them then and there. 

‘Of what possible good can that be, you dear 
foolish fellow ?’ 

‘I cannot say for certain, Letty, answered he 
gravely. ‘ But keep a thing long enough, and its 
use will come, folks say,’ 

Mr Arthur Haldane had, as we are aware, some 
other interviews awaiting him, less agreeable than 
the one on hand, which perhaps may account for 
his prolonging it to an inordinate length. There 


»| occasion, but they became so before they 
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was no difference rts gg expressed in this one ; 
and what is unusual in arguments between the 
sexes, the lady had not the last word at parting. 
Strictly speaking, neither had it. The farewell of 
each expired almost at the same instant, and was 
not breathed into the ear at.all: I say ‘almost’ 
advisedly, and from a desire to be accurate, for if 
each imprints a kiss upon the other’s cheek, they 
cannot do it quite coincidently ; and it is certain, 
if the statistics of the matter could be collected, 
that nine engaged couples (for, of course, no couple 
does it who are not engaged) out of every ten do 
salute one another in + way, and not press 
‘lip to lip,” as the poets make out; in fact, it 
requires a particular and uniform conformation of 
nose—both must be ‘snubs’—to render the thing 
racticable. 

Sir Richard, whom we have been compelled 
occasionally to represent in an unfavourable light, 
did not fall short, in his interview with Arthur 
Haldane, of the high estimate which the latter had 
formed of his chivalric nature ; or perhaps it was 
through his overweening — that could not 
permit the woman upon whom his affections had 
once condescended to rest, to be inconvenienced by 
narrow circumstances ; but, actuated by whatever 
motive, his behaviour towards the rash young 
couple was liberal in the extreme. He accepte 
very willingly the explanation, given by the young 
lawyer with great tact, of his refusal by Rose 
Aynton. No utterance was given to the remark, 
that if he had pressed his suit a little earlier, 
doubtless no thought of his younger brother would 
have entered the girl’s brain ; but the suggestion 
was, somehow or other, delicately conveyed, and in 
that Gilead there was Strange as it may 
appear, the object of his rejected suit seemed to 
have won forgiveness not only for herself, but for 
her husband, to whose faults he had heretofore 
shewn himself so unfraternally alive. He certainly 
did not request Arthur to offer his congratulations 
to the young Benedict; but he sent by him a 
conciliatory message, and a special request that 
a and Mrs Lisgard would not fail to visit the 
Abbey upon the occasion of the approaching féte. 
The period of his own coming of age would be a 
very fitting one for the newly-married pair to 
introduce themselves to the people of the county, 
while their presence at such a time would evi- 
dence that there was no family breach. In all this, 
there was doubtless a leaven of selfishness; but 
there was considerable magnanimity also, and the 
manner in which the baronet spoke of Rose her- 
self would have done honour to Bayard. In this 
matter, it must be even conceded that he shewed 
more nobility of spirit than the ladies of his house- 
hold. His mother had forgiven the girl, after a 
fashion, it is true ; but her feelings towards her were 
anything but genial. One’s heart cannot be made to 
yearn towards a sly and deceitful young gam, 
_ because she happens to be one’s daughter-in- 

aw. Her pity for Walter was great, but it did not 

+ Love for her. 

ith Letty, again, Rose stood even lower, or 
perhaps seemed to do so, from the higher eminence 
which she had previously occupied in the affections 
of her school-friend. A young lady who has sworn 
an eternal friendship, does not relish the discovery 
that the other to that solemn transaction has 
been making a fool of her under her own roof for 
months ; nay, has been systematically deceiving 
her upon a matter mutual confidences concerning 


which form the very basis of such compacts—namel: 
the Beloved Object. Young men do not enco > 
one another to communicate their honest love- 
secrets, although some are boastful enough of 
their conquests over the sex, where there is no 
pretence of the heart being concerned; but with 
young ladies, this sort of information is the most 
prized of all. There is a tacit, if not an expressed 
understanding between female friends, that the 
first genuine ‘attachment’ formed by either shall 
at once be revealed to the other. The expectation 
of that tender avowal is what is uppermost in their 
minds whenever they meet; and when it has been 
made, what an endless subject of sympathy does 
the unconscious swain become between these 
devoted young persons! How the qualities of his 
ae ng canvassed, -' the ae pt 
ow his religious principles are e — 

his small feet ; Aa 4 in short, the Betrothed 
and her faithful Confidante construct a mental and 
physical ideal for Jones, out of what they have 
read of the Admirable Crichton and the A 
Belvedere. Letty Lisgard was as good a girl—in 
my opinion—as ever drew breath; but the was 
human, and when she kissed Rose the first time 
after she learned she had become her sister, it was 
by no means the impassioned salute which it had 
used to be, nor had her ‘my dear, although 
delivered with emphasis, at all the genuine ring. 

As for the other females at the Abbey, it was 
fortunate for Rose that she had not to apply to 
them for a character ; for although Mistress Forest 
knew her place better than to circulate 
Miss Anne ten, no longer restrained by terror 
the constabulary, indemnified herself for previous 
reticence, by favouring her fellow-servants with 
some very curious details indeed with to 
Mrs Walter Lisgard. My Lady’s that 
Rose should take advantage of Mr ur Haldane’s 
escort on the morrow to her aunt’s house, until she 
should receive her husband’s directions as to her 
future place of abode, was, I think, very 
welcomed, and felt to be a relief by the w. 
house. 

During the long railway journey to town, how- 
ever, she made herself agreeable enough to her 
companion, as she was well able to do, when so 
disposed, to all his sex. The young barrister was | 

rudent and sagacious beyond his 

e knew of the lady’s behaviour, di 
prepossess him in her favour; but, nevertheless, he } 
was obliged to confess to himself (although he 
omitted to do so to Letty) that Mrs Walter Lisgard 
was a very charming person. It is undeniable that |} 
a married woman may make herself twice as 
pleasant, for any short interval, like a railwa 
journey, as any single one can do ; she is not afrai 
of being considered too forward, or of layi 
out to captivate; while, if you are a bachelor with |} 
whose tendresse for any fair one she is acquainted, 
she will take you under her patronage, notwith- | 
standing that oa may be Cuke SS oe 
sympat ise with you, and identify h with your | 
absent intended, that you are half incli to 
squeeze her hand, and cover it with kisses. Mr 
Arthur Haldane had much too judicial a mind to } 
give way to any impulse of that kind, but it was | 
very nice to hear Rose eulogise her ‘ darling Letty,’ 
and protest that the man who married her would 
find himself united with an angel. He quite forgot, 
under this soothing treatment, that his impression 
on leaving the Abbey was, that the two young ladies 


herself | 


— 
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were not very good friends ; nor did it occur to him 
at-all that this privilege of matronly talk was bein 


exercised by a bride not two months wedded, an 
whose surreptitious i had only been dis- 
covered about a week ago. en they had reached 


London, and were approaching her aunt’s residence 
in the late afternoon, they found themselves 
suddenly in a broad stream of vehicles, for the 
most part furnished with four horses, but very 
unlike the usual spick-and-span London equipages, 
being covered with white dust, and bearing traces 
of recent rapid travel. 
*I quite forgot it was the Derby Day,’ exclaimed 
ur: ‘these are the gentlemen of the , and I 
dare say your husband is among them.’ 
Rose turned quite pale, and leaning back in the 
did not again look out of window, until they 
arrived at her aunt’s door, where the two companions 
parted very be gre indeed. Rose gave a little 
sigh as she t ed him for his escort, which went 
—not indeed to the young man’s heart, but a good 


way too. 

"- ma = 
irl, soliloquised Arthur as he drove away ; 

Pout fo. pare certain that she’s afraid of him” 

London after the Derby is more like Pandemo- 
nium even than on the night before ; the winners 
are wild with joy, and inclined for any sort of 
dissipation ; the losers also crave for the Circean 
cup, that they may temporarily forget their misfor- 
tunes. With the unusual roar of wheel and hoof 
in the streets, there mixes a still more unusual 
shouting ; and from the open windows of places of 
entertainment, there streams forth the tangled talk 
which is confined within doors at other times. 
Before Arthur could reach the Turf Hotel, he 
learned from these sources, without further inquiry, 
that The King had won the race, in consequence 
of some siidlines having happened to the jockey 
of Menelaus. He knew, therefore, that Walter 
caged had lost money. Still, when upon reaching 
his lodging he first set eyes upon the young dragoon, 
moodily stretched upon the sofa, with eyes staring 
straight before him, and a face as pale as the table- 
cloth, on which stood an untasted meal, he was 
astonished and shocked. For the moment—such a 
Tigidity was there about those exquisite features 
—Arthur thought with a shudder that he was 
dead. Even after he entered the room, lit only 
from the glaring street, not a limb stirred, not a 
muscle moved to mark any consciousness of his 
presence; but when he exclaimed: ‘ Walter! 
what’s the matter, man?’ the leapt up with 
a oy of pleasure, and took both his hands in his. 

‘I am glad to see you, Arthur,’ cried he. ‘This 
is very kind of you, and I do not deserve it. I 
thought it was that infernal scoundrel Derrick.’ 

* He is not here, then ?’ 

‘No; he may have come and gone, for all I 
know, for I believe I have been in a sort of night- 
mare; only it was a horse that caused it. Derrick’s 
partner—or Derrick himself, for what I know— 
sold the race. I know what you are going to say, 
that you always told me how it would be’—— 

‘No, indeed, Walter,’ interrupted Arthur kindly. 
‘I am not come hither to reproach you. I am only 
the bearer of news.’ 

‘I should like to hear some of that,’ said the 
other bitterly. ‘Where is it? Have you brought 
a loaded pistol with you? That would be the 
most friendly action you could do me just now, I 
believe.’ 


Master Walter does not ill-treat that 


‘Walter, you should not talk like that,’ answered 
Arthur very gravely, for there was a look in his 
friend’s eyes which seemed to harmonise only too 
well with his despairing words. ‘When we kill 
ourselves so —s , we forget how we 
wound others by that se act. Think of your 
mother, lad.’ 

‘Yes. She would be sorry, would she not ?’ 

‘It would break her heart, Walter; that’s all. 
And besides, you have a wife now—yes, we all 
know it, and you’re both forgiven—and why you 
have not written to her in answer to the letter she 
wrote you, none of us can imagine.’ 

‘I only got it this very day,’ groaned Walter. ‘ Am 
I in a fit state to write upon business, think you ?’ 

‘Business!’ echoed Arthur contemptuously ; 
‘you’re in a fit state to take a cab to Mayfair, and 
ask your poor wife’s pardon. I brought be up to 
her aunt’s house to-day myself? 

‘That ’s well,’ observed Walter reflectively ; ‘for 
between you and me, Arthur Haldane’—— 

‘Well, what?’ exclaimed the barrister impa- 


— 

‘Why, I think she’d better stay at her aunt’s 
house altogether. The fact is, 1’ve got no money to 
keep her. 

‘We know all about that, man’—— 

‘The devil you do!’ ejaculated Walter grimly ; 
‘then bad news must indeed fly apace. Look here, 
Haldane—I’ve lost everything. All that I have at 
present ; all that I was to have when I came of 
age 3 all that I can expect from any human being 
who is fool enough to leave me anything in time 
to come. I am a beggar, and worse than that, for 
I am a defaulter, and shall be proclaimed as such 
in a few days. That is the whole state of the case. 
Now, do you not think that the kindest office which 
a friend could do me, would be to help me with the 
means of blowing out, what would in another 
man, his brains? For not only do I recognise myself 
as a scoundrel, but as a senseless dolt and idiot, a 
fool of the first quality, and a’—— 

‘You must owe, then, near seven thousand 
pounds,’ interrupted Arthur, with something like 


a groan. 

‘ Just about that, so far as I have dared to look 
the thing in the face ; all lost within twenty-four 
hours—most of it within three minutes,’ 

‘We must keep this from your mother some- 
how, Walter. She has been sadly tried, and I 
doubt whether she could bear it.’ 

‘She must know it sooner or later, man, even if 
she doesn’t read it in the <7 When your 
Turf gentry do not get paid, they make a noise 
about it, you see, that being all they can do. I’ve 
a precious mind to take myself off to Cariboo— 
that’s where this fellow Derrick made his mone 
—the climate’s good, and with a little pec ns | 
one may do a good deal. Why should I not go 
there, and never let them have a penny? The law 
looks upon it as a swindle, you know that well 
enough ; and it was a swindle, by Jove. Come, 
you’re a barrister, Haldane ; now, what do you say 
about it ?” 

‘No, Walter, I cannot advise you to act in that 
manner, and I am sure you did not propose it 
seriously yourself.’ 

‘O no, certainly not; I was only having a bit 
of fun, rejoined the other bitterly. ‘Iam just in 
the humour for joking now, and can’t resist it. 
Thousand devils! would you have me go to the 
workhouse, man, or where ?” 


XUM 


ae) eet OVER THE WAY. 205 
ered | ‘Nothing of that sort is at all necessary, Walter,’ | out of the window ; while his white hand stroked 
- his answered the other quietly. ‘Of course, I was not | his silken moustaches as though it were a pumice- 
r too pre for this very unfortunate position of | stone, and it was his intention to stroke them off. 
kill affairs ; I had brought news that, through, I must | Arthur made his inquiry of the servant who 
we say, the very generous behaviour of your elder | opened the hall-door to fet him out. 
your brother, your income as a married man would in| ‘Mr Derrick—if that was the gentleman with 
| future be a very tolerable one ; it has been made | the large beard—had come and gone within the last 
up to at least double what the interest of the sum | quarter of an hour, while he (Haldane) had been 
all. you have lost would have produced. Thus, in | talking with the other gentleman upstairs. He 
> all addition to your pay, you would have had about | had called for his bill, and paid it, and packed his 
you six hundred a year, besides whatever your wife’s | portmanteau, and there it was in the passage at 
she aunt might think proper to allow her. Your | the present moment.’ 
mother, on the other hand, undertakes, if you} ‘Then he must come back for that, exclaimed 
Am should scruple to accept this kindness at Sir | Arthur eagerly. 
ut? Richard’s hands’ ‘No. He had left directions that it was to be 
sly ; ‘Seruple? Certainly not, ejaculated Walter | sent on to him in a week or so to some place in 
and angrily. ‘I confess that I did not think my|the South. He had said that he should be walk- 
P to brother would have had so much proper feeling, | ing, and therefore would not be there himself for 
and I am much obliged to him, of course; but | several days. He had taken a knapsack with him 
‘ for after all, he has only done his duty. What is three | as for a regular tour. He was a strange gentleman 
hundred a year out of the Lisgard rent-roll ?’ altogether. 
npa- ‘Still, he was not obliged to do it, observed} Arthur Haldane stooped down, and read the 
Arthur drily. address on the portmanteau—Mr R. ick, Cove- 
nt’s ‘That is true; and, of course, you take the|ton; then stepped very thoughtfully into the 
y to lawyer's view of it. Moreover, when he comes | roaring street. ‘I don’t know exactly why, and I 
to hear of these debts, perhaps his Serene High- | certainly have no desire to know,’ muttered the 
ness may think proper to withdraw his gracious | young barrister to himself; ‘but of all the bad 
aly ; assistance.’ news I have learned to-night, I fear ma mére will 
ere, ‘You do him very wrong, Walter,’ answered | consider this the worst. Why the deuce should 
e at Arthur with warmth. ‘Your trouble makes you | this fellow be going.to Coveton, of all places least 
e of say things you ought to be ashamed of—yes, | calculated to attract such a scampish vagabond ? 
eng po Mee of. Your brother, with all his faults, is | Coveton, Coveton—yes, that is the place where m 
ime incapable of committing such an act of cruelty. | Lady came ashore from the wreck of the M 
_ for He is quite willing that you should both return | Star.’ 
uch to Mirk as soon as you please, but er pond 
Ase. that you should be present at his Coming of Age, 
rich which I am sure oe will not fail to be. But if OVER THE WAY. 
the you will take my advice, you will not make your | OF course, there are some few persons who can 
ther position known at Mirk, for, as I have said before, | live even in a town without being bothered by 
self * your mother has had enough to trouble her. You | « over the way, But I have nothing to do with 
ot, a must let your sporting friends understand it, how- | ouch people as manage, by inheriting property, to 
d oom and we must make tage —— ha elude the primeval curse which condemned them 
an can for your paying your debts within a year ; an ; ‘ : 
like for the nowy till” iautineg turns up, instead of to eat their bread in the sweat of their brows, 
six hundred per annum, you must manage to do and can afford to wall themselves in. My private 
ook on three. Your wife, I am sure, is a most sensible | Opinion upon the subject of coming into property, 
four young lady, and will easily perceive the necessity | and so in a manner evading the divine command, 
for economy.’ may be that it is simply wicked; but I shall La 
me- ‘Thank you,’ answered the dragoon coldly. ‘Per-| not avow such an opinion err. I think, = 
d I haps you would like to run down to Canterbury, | however, I may say, without laying myself o 
: oa choose our lodging for us; or do you think | to — worse than a charge of saying w 
n if we ought to be content to live in barracks? I know | nobody denies, that the majority of our fellow- 
our that there is a great temptation to insult a man | creatures who dwell in towns live in streets 
ra when he is down; but for giving unpalatable advice | infested by ‘over the way. Of course, you are 
ve in an offensive manner, I do not know your equal, | yourself ‘over the way’ to somebody else; but 
will Mr Arthur Haldane.’ that is quite a different thing. 
tad. ‘Well, Walter, I have said what I thought right,| ‘Over the way’ is bad enough when you have 
ital, and I do not intend to quarrel with you. I should |a house all to yourself and family, and when a 
| go wish, on the contrary, to remain your friend, if it | single family occupies the house opposite yours, 
law were only for your dear mother’s sake’ For, though strong friendships have been known 
vell ‘And somebody else’s,; interrupted the captain | to spring from so slight an affair as when the 
me, with a sneer. youngest son of one family has, with the pre- 
say ‘Yes ; for your sister Letty’s, Walter ; I frankly | vailing appreciation of ‘over the way,’ put out 
own that. Come, give us your hand, manne, his tongue persistently for some weeks at the 
hat another time, then, when you are more like your- | eldest daughter of the other family, been com- 
> at self—But before I go, I want to find this man | plained of, received chastisement, and so led to 
: Derrick, for I have a letter for him of importance | an intimacy between the fathers or mothers 
bit ton oy Leveangel F i of the two testi yam the aie ‘over 
; In ‘You tter ask as you own stairs, the way’ is gen looked upon with suspicion 
it. Haldane ; I know suthien shat him.” And with | as odie pr woe a su oul be of an inferior 
the that, Captain Walter Lisgard deliberately turned | kind of flesh and blood, and is believed to have 
his back upon his visitor, and looked gloomily | committed, or to be on the point of committing, or 
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to be quite capable, should opportunity offer, of 
committing considerable atrocities. 

‘You are obliged to live in semi-darkness, for 
‘over the way’ always ‘does stare so, you are 
forced to draw the blinds down for fear of being 
overlooked. And now that opera-glasses are so 
common, ‘over the way’ can watch you, if you 
do not take great precautions, even into remote 
corners. The secrets which have been discovered 
by detective officers in their character of ‘ over 
the way, with a powerful field-glass, are said 
to be both numerous and curious. He who lives 
in a street where most of the houses are lodging- 
houses, suffers chiefly from this bane of civilisa- 
tion. If you are a mere bird of passage, like the 
generality of lodgers, of course you don’t mind 

over the way’ so much; but if you are thé per- 
manent lodger (and there is nearly always one in 
every lodging-house), you get to regard ‘ over the 
way’ with murderous feelings. ‘Over the way’ 
may be permanent also, and may take the form of 
an old woman of sallow complexion, who wears 
round her head a fillet of velvet. In this case, 
your lot in life is unenviable. 
that after having studied you and your manner of 
life for a year or two, she will be either satisfied 
or tired. But it is not so: you may live opposite 
to her for a century, and the chances are ten to 
one that whenever you jump up suddenly, and 
look out of your window, you see ‘over the way’ 

ing in your direction, either round the edge of 
@ curtain, or over the top of a blind. The effect is 
awful: you live the life of the haunted, without 
having the advantage of being a character in a novel. 
To poison this sort of old woman, is extremely 
difficult ; she is far more cunning than arat. It may 
be said you should change your lodgings, but there 


is not much choice between Scylla and Charybdis. | f 


You may get into lodgings where ‘ over the way’ is 
always going and coming, so that you suffer as 
much from the intensity of curiosity in this case 
as you did from the persistency in the other, for 
new-comer studies you and your habits with 

a zeal which would insure success in some useful 
line of life. Or you may find yourself opposite a 
swarm of creatures who all keep different hours, 
so that you will be under somebody's surveillance 
every minute of the day. Another thing which 
makes ‘ over the way’ in a lodgings’ neighbourhood 
more disagreeable than elsewhere, is the intimate 
ow which exist, if not ae the different 
dladies, at anyrate amon e various ‘ F 
—which is landlady’s Enelish for on Ee 
all-work. The consequence is, you can infer, 
from scraps of information let fall in your 
hearing about ‘over the way, that you might 
learn, if you only chose to ae garrulity, 
@ great deal that was discreditable to your 
ighbours, and that ‘over the way’ was simi- 
y situated with respect to yourself. When 
‘over the way’ is of the feminine gender, and 
pretty, you, perhaps, do not appear to 80 
great an object of interest as you might desire ; 
ut on one of the few occasions when my ‘over 
the wa i happened to be of the kind just alluded 
to, I happened to break my usual rule “of 
never giving my landlady any ce of reliev- 
ing her bosom, I was rewarded by a 
burst of eloquence, indeed. I had read that the 
beginning of strife was as the letting out of water ; 
but I thought that, in my landlady’s case, one 
should for strife read speech. She was a woman of 


You may think | ha 


delicate constitution, but of most determined spirit, 
so that, having begun her harangue as she was 
leaving the room, she was forced to support herself 
by clinging to the door-handle unt she had 
exhausted her stock of information and breath. If 
she had been ‘over the way’s’ own mother, I 
should not have thought she could have known so 
much about the ‘ uzzy,’ or ‘minx,’ or ‘ precious lot,’ 
or ‘ baggage—for all her airs,” whom it appeared I 
had mistaken for an incarnate angel. it seemed 
that she had ‘treated ’er ’usban’ shameful,’ and that 
she was the ‘barefaced chit’? whose ‘case’ had 
occupied four columns of that very morning’s paper. 
Of course, I was not sorry when ‘ over the way’ fad 
her ‘ case’ decided, and departed into a far country. 

But I think I never suffered so continuously from 
‘over the way,’ as when I lived opposite a duke or 
(es my landlady and her friends called him) a dook. 

or many a year I lived opposite that dook, and I 
really don’t think he knew anything about it. I 
never saw him that I am aware of ; for my lodging 
was, of course, opposite his back-door, and as he 
was completely walled in, I might have expected to 
ve no ‘over the way. But dooks can afford 
what common mortals cannot; and my dook 
appeared to keep a man on purpose to stare at me. 
At least, I seldom saw the man doing anything else ; 
once or twice, I observed him open the heavy gates 
to let in or out a majestic carriage ; but generally 
he opened a little door in one of the gates early in 
the morning, and nearly all day long he stood at 
the doorway looking at ‘ over the way ;’ that is to 
say, at me. In the intervals when he was absent 
from his watch-place, I suppose he was takin 
refreshment—and I hope it di d with him. 
had one day made up my mind to write to the 
dook, and ask him whether what he hired this man 
or was to watch my motions, and to inquire of 
what His Grace suspected me. But I was deterred 
by overhearing a conversation which took place 
between my watcher and the landlady of the next 
house to mine. The landlady was standing in easy 
dishabille at the door, and shouted across the road : 
*Ow’s the dook this mornin’, sir?’ (For noble- 
men’s servants are nearly always called ‘ sir.’) 

‘ Ain’t in town,’ was the curt reply. 

‘ Lor!’ was the briefer comment. 

‘No more ain't the duchiss’ continued the 


servitor blandly. 
‘Lor!’ was again the brief comment. 
* Dowigy duchiss, remarked the servitor, propi- 


tiated by the landlady’s deferential ejaculations, 
‘she’s in town.’ 

‘Oh!’ rejoined the landlady, snatching at this 
theme for gossip as the drowning snatch at straws; 
‘and pray, ’ow’s she ?’ 

‘ Til a-bed o’ the rheumatics.’ 

‘Oh, then she do have the rheumatics!’ ex- 
claimed the landlady aghast, as if the ‘ rheumatics’ 
had taken a liberty of attacking one of so exalted a 


‘Reg’lar marchyer, answered the other, from 
which I conclude that he meant the ‘ dowigy’ suf- 
fered a om. The servitor then went in 
either for refreshment, or probably because he 
was wise in his generation, notwithstanding the low 
opinion my landlady had of him. She once con- 
filed to me her belief that he was ‘a por stoopid 
feller ;’ and when I inquired why she thought s0, 
she said: ‘Oh, there’s nothink in ’im—you can’t 

"im to talk at all’ But I, knowing my land- 

y's gifts in that way, and how I had suffered 
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from them, had a very different idea of the intelli- 
gence of ‘over the way.’ admired him for his 
rsistent reticence, and made up my mind not to 
report him to the dook, his master. sides, I con- 
ane myself for being stared at and studied by the 
reflection, that ‘ over the way’ had his own annoy- 
ances; for there hung outside the stable-door a 
wooden note of admiration, which was a bell-handle. 
I have reason to believe that the handle upon being 
pulled made a bell to —y ys to the ear of ‘over 
the way,’ and summoned him from a sound sleep 
to open the ponderous stable-doors. He was gene- 
rally sharp enough to look out through the little 
door first, to see what the clangour meant, but 
even then anybody who might, in absence of 
mind or in the fulness of his heart, have used the 
note ‘of admiration to relieve his feelings, had 
time to be not only at the end of the street, but 
round the corner, before ‘ over the way’ could with 
any regard for decency appear at the door. So 
often did I hear the sound of the bell, and note the 
opening of the door, and observe the wistful glance 
up and down the street of a night-capped head, and 
remark that there was not a soul to be seen, though 
I could catch the distant clatter of boots, and fancy 
I heard a low muttering of oaths, that I to 
think ‘over the way’ had a hard time of it at 
night, though he had nothing to do in the daytime 
but to eat, drink, smoke, and stare at ‘over the 
way” The consequence was that I began to be 
lad to suppose that I and my doings were of the 
feast service in comforting ‘over the way ;’ and I 
sometimes exerted myself to amuse, alarm, interest, 
and puzzle him ; so that I flatter myself he missed 
me when I moved. Don’t let any one suppose J 
ever used that note of admiration; it certainly 
hung very handy if you passed by on that side of 
the way, but I have endured too much myself to 
do anything which could possibly annoy ‘ over the 
way,’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


LonDONERS, who see but little of fields and hedge- 
rows, and hear nothing of the warbling of birds, 
can nevertheless judge of the advance of the season 
by the social phenomena which appear around 
them; and when the soirées begin, then the 
citizens know that Spring, with her flowers, and 
sunshine, and sweet odours, is not far off. Among 
the earliest of these social gatherings occurs the 
first of the two held at Burlington House by 
General Sabine, as President of the Royal Society, 
invitations to which are much sought after, for 
there may be seen the élite of British science, with 
not a few of the personages distinguished in art, 
literature, and politics. ings are to be seen 
as well as men—namely, philosophical ay 
mechanical inventions, and works of arts, all illus- 
trative of scientific and artistic progress, of which 
we shall have something to say at a fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

Meanwhile, we invite attention to a scheme, 
which, while it excites the imagination by its 
—> is full of promise for a large number 
of her Majesty’s subjects: the scheme for the 
supply of water to London, devised and published 
by Ate J. F. Bateman, F.RS. It is a great scheme, 
in the literal sense of the word, for it comprises the 


building of an aqueduct more than one hundred and 
seventy miles in length, extending from the out- 
skirts of London to the hills of Wales. It is the 
slopes of Plinlimmon and of Cader Idris, con- 
taining the head-waters of the Severn and of two 
minor rivers, which are to be laid under contri- 
bution ; and a more favourable locality could not 
easily be found ; for the water there is remark- 
ably soft and pure, and in such abundance that 
London might take two hundred million gallons 
every day without exhausting it. The ground, 
moreover, is well suited for the formation of the 
huge reservoirs that are required; and as the 
elevation of these would be four hundred and fifty 
feet above high-water mark at London Bridge, the 
water would flow of itself the whole distance. 
From the reservoirs, two aqueducts, about twenty 
_— in _ h, would be — = meeting near 
e town of Montgomery, a single line of aquedu 
crossing the Severn of, Bridgenasth, aa _— 
near to Stourbridge, Bromsgrove, Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwick, Banbury; Buckingham, Aylesbury, and 
Tring, would conduct the water to the service 
reservoirs, which would be constructed on the hi 
grounds about Stanmore, on the north-west of the 
metropolis. From these, about ten miles of pipes 
would be required to connect with the pipes of the 
existing companies, and, without pumping, the 
water would be furnished at high- and 
with eonstant supply, to all parts of London. The 
estimated cost of the whole undertaking is 
L.8,600,000, and the works would require seven 
years for their execution. The cost is great; but 
when the benefit to health, the economy arising 
from the excellence of the water, and the pro- 
motion of health, are considered, the outlay may be 
regarded as reasonable. It has been calculated 
that Londoners spend L.400,000 more every year 
than they would have to spend, were the water 
supplied to them as soft as that which Mr Bate- 
man proposes to bring from the mountains. More- 
over, London grows so rapidly, that great incon- 
venience must before long arise for want of a 
greater supply than that given by the present 
companies, who are quite at a loss where to look 
for an increase of their supplies. The question is 
thus one of quantity as well as quality. It has 
been proposed that government should advance 
the money to carry out the scheme, the interest 
being paid by the water-rate, and that they should 
appoint a board to superintend the affairs of the 
= aqueduct, and the metropolitan water-supply. 
Bateman did so much good by bringing the 
water of Loch Katrine to Glasgow a few years ago, 
that we heartily wish him success in his new 


es 
‘o this we may very properly add the following, 
from a series of suggestions on water-supply, 
blished a few months since by Mr R. Rawli 
rot henwae he or tert below six 
egrees ess, is soft water, above this range 
it is hard water. Hardness in water implies one 
grain of bicarbonate or sulphate of lime in each 
gallon of water. Each degree of hardness destroys 
two and a half ounces of soap im each hundred 
gallons of water used for washing. Soft water i 
therefore, commercially of more value than hand 
water, in proportion to the worth of five ounces of 
soap to each hundred gallons for each of 
hardness. But soft water is also more wholesome, 
and effects saving in other operations: notably in 
tea-making, and in generating steam-power, 
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As an example of what can be accomplished by 
perseverance, for the advan of science, we 
mention the practice of the Observatory at Kew in 
photoheliography ; that is, in taking photographs 
of the sun. is department of the Observatory 
work is managed by Miss Beckly, daughter of one 
of the assistants at Kew, and whatever the weather, 
she, with exemplary patience, is always on the 
watch for opportunities ; so that even on very 
cloudy days, photographs of the sun are obtained 
through the occasional breaks in the clouds. Hence, 
as the President of the Astronomical Society 
declared at one of their meetings, ‘there is always 
a record at Kew. The full significance of this 
declaration will be best appreciated by those 
who know how important it is to science that 
a series of observations should be uninterrupted. 
With these daily pictures of the sun, physicists 
will be able to arrive at some conclusions concern- 
ing light, heat, and other solar phenomena. 
Phe Journal of the Linnzan Society contains a 
report by Dr Kirk on a heretofore unknown dye- 
wood which he brought from the banks of the 
Rovuma, in Eastern Africa. It is of the genus 
described by botanists as Cudranea, and grows as a 
large shrub with thick central stem. On chemical 
examination, it is found to yield a colouring 
matter somewhat between quercitron-bark and 
fustic, and its value is estimated at L.6, 10s. per ton. 
Specimens of the wood and leaves are placed in 
the Herbarium at Kew, and also at Edinburgh, 
where they can be seen by persons interested in 
the subject. Perhaps, as Dr Kirk is about to 
revisit ae Africa, he will be able to make 
arrangements for sending over the wood in large 
quantities. 

Signor Potenza, an Italian, produces what he 
calls vegetable silk from fine fibres in the bark of 
the scuibenrp-tpee. By pruning the trees once in 
two years, he obtains a — of branches, which 
are ex to the sun to facilitate the separation 
of the bark, and the latter is boiled in water pure, 
or acid, or alkaline, according to circumstances, 
after which the fibres are prepared for spinning 
either by hand or bya machine. Ten kil mes 
of branches yield one and a half kilogrammes of 
the vegetable silk. This can be woven by itself, 
but is said to be best suited for mixture with real 
silk in the fabrication of various tissues. 

Mr Blume, a German, has published an easy 
method to distinguish natural red wines from 
wines coloured artificially. He has for years prac- 
tised the art of a maker of artificial wines, and 
therefore speaks from experience. His method is 
based on the great difference which exists between 
the solubility in water of red substances derived 
from berries and fruits, for example, and that of 
the colouring matter of natural wines, which can 
only be dissolved in weak alcohol. The method 
4 ch oeueed ch he a small 

ice 0 , ora an ectly clean » 
and let it become caunpieldhe po Bono} Frhen 
place it in a china-plate filled with water. If the 
wine is coloured artificially, the water immediatel 

ires a reddish-violet tint, while, if it is na’ 

this same effect is produced at the end of a quarter 
hour or half hour only, a the water, more- 
over, assumes a sensible opaline appearance. 
According to Mr Blume, this simple abel can 
always be tried with confidence, and its results 
are much more certain than those commonly in 
use. 


The last published Report of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society contains, as usual, particulars 
concerning the works of art, specimens of natural 
history, and mechanical inventions and contrivances 
which were exhibited at the annual meeting at 
Falmouth. In the mechanical department, we 
find mention of efficient filters, so small that they 
may be carried in the pocket, intended for the use 
of troops, emigrants, and travellers—A turbine, 
that is, a horizontal water-wheel, manufactured by 
the North Moor Foundry Company, Lancashire, 
though not more than three inches diameter, 
possesses the power of one man.—Schoolmasters 
were attracted by an ingenious form of desk 
exhibited by Mr A. Williams of Windsor. It is so 
contrived, with hinges at the ends, as to turn over 
and present a comfortably backed seat, which 
occupies no more room than an ordinary seat, or it 
can be made to form a desk and seat, or a dining- 
table with two seats at pleasure.—A safety ex- 

loring-lamp for use in mines, by Mr Higgs of 
Deadion could not fail of attention in Cornwall. 
Its principal use would be in the examination 
of parts of a mine known to be dangerous, or 
in ing assistance after an accident. The 
light of the lamp is maintained by condensed 
atmospheric air passing through a screw valve. 
It has been tried in the coal-mines of the 
north as well as in the Cornish mines, and with 
satisfactory results, as it gives a continuous and 
safe light for half an hour—A new form of rotary 
engine was exhibited, which consists of a fixed 
narrow circular steam-chest, traversed by a central 
shaft, bearing fans of four feet diameter. Two 
steam-jets communicate motion to the fans, and 
thereby set the engine at work, with a saving, as is 
stated, of one-third in the cost of fuel as compared 
with an ordinary steam-engine. 

In concluding his lecture On the Sources of the 
Nile, at the Royal Institution, Mr Baker gave some 

articulars which will be interesting to those who 
interest themselves in the natural phenomena of 
t. A rainfall of ten months draining into the 

rt Lake enables that great reservoir to send 


down to Egypt throughout the year a stream of 
sufficient volume to overcome the evaporation and 
absorption of the Nubian deserts. ithout the 


White Nile, not one drop of water from the Blue 
Nile would ever reach t in the dry season ; 
it would all be absorbed and evaporated; but 
in the month of June, the Abyssinian rainy 
season floods the Blue Nile and the Atbara; 
and these streams added to the outpour from the 
Albert Lake, occasion the inundations in Lower 


ogypt. 
a is unravelled the whole secret of the Nile,’ 
remarks Mr Baker; ‘the mystery that had baffled 
both ancient and modern times has yielded to the 


her of having printed the first footsteps where all 
was untrodden, and of having brought to light all 
that since the world was created has remained in 
darkness.’ 

Mr Baker appears to assume that the ancient 
world was as Saag of the upper valley of the 
Nile, as the modern world was at the beginning of 
the present century. We have ourselves published 
ohleas to the contrary. 
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